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AGHS-— promoting awareness and conservation of significant gardens and cultural landscapes 


Editorial 


I spoke at the Society’s 
November annual general 
meeting about managing 

garden landscapes 1n a (climate) 
changing world. [That talk 
centred around my own 
organisation, Royal Botanic 
Gardens Victoria, and its two 
stunning botanical landscapes. 
In 2016, we released a 
world-first Landscape Succession 
Strategy, responding to the 
higher temperatures, reduced rainfall and 

more extreme weather events anticipated in 
Melbourne over the next 70 years. Iwo years 
later we formed the international Climate 
Change Alliance for Botanic Gardens, to 

share this experience and help like-minded 
organisations adapt their landscapes. 

As custodian of the heritage-listed Melbourne 
Gardens, | am very aware of the need (and 
desire) to keep the look and feel of the 
Guilfoyle-designed landscape. On the other 
hand, as head of a botanic garden, I must 
continue to add plants, plant collections and 
new garden settings if we are to, as we say in 
our mission, “safeguard plants for the wellbeing 
of people and the planet’. 


‘To varying extents, these twin objectives — 
conserving the past and serving the present (and 
future) — are true for anyone looking after an 
historic or significant garden landscape. Irees 
die. A new climate may not allow replacement 
of like-for-like. The original design may 

have been a bit flaky in parts: contemporary 
standards, expectations and, yes, even tastes 
may require fine-tuning. Maintaining and 
protecting old trees and ‘old’ landscapes 1s 
important but so 1s renewal and rejuvenation 
(yes this 1s a bit of a soapbox for me). 


Which brings me to a recent intervention 

I made into a proposed new park landscape in 
Sydney. | was shown a design more in tune with 
the local natural environment, requiring less 


Cover Photos by Poppy Fitzpatrick, see her article on pages 8—| 2 
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potable water and fertiliser use, and perhaps 
something more like it looked in the 1g4os. 
About 500 of the existing 3,000 trees would be 
removed over coming years as they reached the 
end of their “safe and useful life’, replaced by 
700 mostly local trees and many thousands of 
shrub and ground cover species. 


Some might argue for a return to a landscape 

at a particular point in the history of this site — 
in this case, 1922 when it began, or 1940 before 
the mass planting of the existing trees, or last 
year. | was happy to endorse the new landscape 
based both on its sustainability merits and 
connections to history. | could not comment 

on the need to remove the existing trees — 

the need and timing for that 1s entirely up to 
the land managers and the local community. 
There is a lot to consider. 


As members of the Australian Garden History 
Society we are often faced with such choices. 
We must defend and conserve important 
garden landscapes but we must also accept 
that landscapes are not static. In a period of 
accelerated climate change, we cannot just 
assume like-for-like replacement of species 

or sometimes even landscape design. Like a 
garden, it’s more complicated than that. 
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INFLUENCE 


& ACTION 


Botanic Gardens 
as Agents of Change 


Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria has decided 
to postpone the /th Global Botanic Gardens 
Congress, planned to be held in Melbourne 

In 2021. It will now be held from 

26-30 September 2022 when, it is hoped, 
international travel will be opened up and the 
primary intent of the Congress — to meet In 
person and experience new garden landscapes 
— can be achieved. It will most likely be a 
hybrid meeting, with opportunities for online 
registration, so participants see for themselves 
the two great Victorian botanic gardens, at 
Melbourne and Cranbourne. 
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Please note that on page 25 of the Baddeley—Chalmers article the captions are in the wrong order. 


The wilder natural 
margins of the 
Banongill garden at 
Mount Emu Creek, 
Victoria 


All images 
Richard Stringer 


Howard Tanner 


Richard Stringer — 
capturing the landscape 


Richard Stringer, an admirer of the work 

of Harold Cazneaux and Max Dupain, Is 
undoubtedly one of the finest black and 
white photographers working in Australia 
over the past five decades. His photographic 
images capture the very essence of special 
landscapes and, in particular, gardens. In 
recent years, with technology moving in 
new directions, he has embraced digital 
photography and a greater use of colour. 
This article celebrates Richard Stringer’s 
classic black and white garden images from 
the 1970s and 1980s. 
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I first met Richard 1n the mid-1970s, when I 

was looking for a photographer who could bring 
absolute clarity and evocative content to their 
pictures. | found that person. On my behalf, 
Richard recorded historic gardens for the exhibition 
Converting the Wilderness: The Art of Gardening 
in Colonial Australia (1976). He then travelled 
Australia to provide illustrations for two books, 
recording the finest buildings for Architects of 
Australia (1981), and then observing garden 
character and detail in Towards an Australian 


Garden (1983). 


Richard grew up in Victoria in a family with 
artistic interests. His father Walter Stringer, while 


Left | he rose 


parterre at Milton 
Park, Bowral, NSVV 


Bottom 
Rhododendrons 

In bloom: Nooroo, 
Mount Wilson, NSW 
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Mist adds intrigue to 
a mountain garden: 
Hascombe, Mount 
Macedon, Victoria 


Opposite top 

A formal staircase 
designed by Edna 
Walling at Mawarra, 
Sherbrooke, Victoria 


Opposite middle 
Elaborate Victorian 
shadehouses of 
galvanised iron in 
a glade of conifers: 
Ard Cheille, Mount 
Macedon, Victoria 


Opposite bottom 
The garden at 
Gracemere, the 
Archer family's 
historic homestead 
garden near 
Rockhampton, 
Queensland 


a bank officer by day, spent his spare time in 
post-war Melbourne recording ballet and dance. 
These photographs are now in the collection of the 
National Library of Australia. His brother John 
Stringer was a celebrated exhibition curator with 
the National Gallery of Victoria and the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, and finally with the 
Kerry Stokes Collection in Perth. 


While Richard’s initial profession was as an 
architect in Brisbane, he began to note the 
limitations of architectural practice and, unable to 
find a local photographer who could capture the 
finer qualities of architecture and setting, 

he sensed a gap in the market. Here was the 
chance of an independent life. In 1967 he became 
a full-time photographer. 


On location 


Sighting Richard in the field was memorable. 
Here was this even-tempered nuggety character 
lugging a large bellows camera and tripod up hill 
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and down dale. He would take his time to observe 
the patterns of sunlight and shade, then disappear 
under a black cloth to capture the selected shot. 


Almost from the beginning, Stringer began using 

a 5x4 large-format camera. Triood-mounted and 
time-intensive, large-format cameras were more 
commonly associated with nineteenth-century 
landscape photography and studio portraiture and 
allowed for greater control over perspective, while 
producing large negatives with an extraordinary level 
of detail. (Sally Foster) 


Stringer has an eye for intricate detail, a pronounced 
technical proficiency for composition and lighting, 
and a great sensitivity for the ... environment. 

(Chris Saines) 


If... the photographer succeeds in penetrating more 
deeply into the object, then we can relish in the 
ohotographer'’s observational ability to charge the 
familiar with additional meaning ... (Thomas Weski) | 


I recall Richard explaining an important 
difference between photographing buildings 

and gardens. With architecture, you wanted 

the sunlight to model the object; in landscape 
photography often the most beautiful results 
came from photographing into the light through 

a verdant tracery, gaining ‘luminosity, sparkle and 
receding planes of foliage’. “Back lighting gives a 
brilliant silhouette,’ explained Richard, noting the 
‘translucent greens glimpsed through a glade in 
powerful late afternoon light’. 


When undertaking a commission, Richard firstly 
ascertains the client’s purpose: 1s 1t for a personal 
record, for an archive or for publication? He then 
likes to do some basic homework on the location 
and its history, and studies any available plans 

or design documents. With a garden, what 1s 

its abiding character? Is it formal, informal or 
perhaps a bush garden? Does it have distinctive 
characteristics?! 


Once on site, usually first thing 1n the day, he sits 
in a couple of key locations gaining a sense of the 
place, then walks about, getting a feel of how the 
earden comes together. Massing and plant texture 
are important. After that he is ‘flat out all day, 
trying to keep up with the sun’ and the different 
possibilities it offers. 


Distracting items such as hoses and intrusive 
garden elements are removed from view, and 
where a sense of wilderness is evident, traces of 
human occupation are best avoided. While every 
time of day has its moods, opportunities and 
challenges — ‘its own personality’ says Richard 

— a fog or mist can add an element of mystery to 
the garden and on one occasion ‘the whole garden 
just sang’. 


While painting 1s two dimensional, and fixed 
sculpture three dimensional, a garden, and garden 
design, are something more. Gardens acquire 

a fourth dimension, with one’s movement, 

the sunlight and changes over time, making a 
consciously arranged landscape one of the world’s 
most interesting forms of artistic expression. 


1 Quotes from Pleasure of Place: Photographs by 
Richard Stringer, Queensland Art Gallery | 
Gallery of Modern Art 2013. 


Howard Tanner Is a Sydney architect, exhibition curator 
and author He was a founding member of 
the Australian Garden History Society. 

The National Library of Australia in 
Canberra holds a tine collection of 
Richard Stringers Australian garden 
photographs. 
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Poppy Fitzpatrick 


RECIPIENT OF A NINA CRONE AWARD 


Indigenous garden spaces 
for education 


O'Sullivan Beach 
Primary School's 
Indigenous Garden 


Opposite top 
McLaren Vale 
Primary School's 
garden for the 
eastern banjo frog 


Opposite bottom 
McLaren Vale 
Primary School's 
Traditional Use 
Garden 


All images 
Poppy Fitzpatrick 


Ngarrindjeri' elder, Major ‘Moogy’ 
Sumner, believes the ancient ideas and 
practices of First Nations people should 
be passed on to new generations. Such 
wisdom could cultivate more sustainable 
management of Australia’s abundant 
natural resources, he says. ‘People are 
wanting to separate Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal people all the time, but 
we live in this country together now. 
We should take care of it together.’ 


Through various garden initiatives in South 
Australian schools, First Nations children are 
getting the opportunity to enrich their cultural 
identities within the broader curriculum, while 
the wider school community 1s developing a 
deeper cultural and historical understanding of 
Aboriginal knowledge. 


Exploring such programs at McLaren Vale 
Primary School, O’Sulltvan Beach Primary School 
and Victor Harbor R-7 Primary School, I was 
shown the valuable outcomes of reconnecting 
children to nature. ‘Nature 1s a fundamental 


1 Nearrindjeri is the Aboriginal nation of the lower Murray River western Fleurieu Peninsula, and the Coorong of the 


southern-central area of the state of South Australia. 
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component of wellbeing, and a big part of 
Indigenous culture 1s the reciprocal relationship 
with country,’ Aboriginal Community Education 
Officer (ACEQO) at Victor Harbor R-7, Abby 
Bricknell told me. ‘Everything 1s interconnected, 
and our connection runs deep and strong. 
Aboriginal people are embedded within it.’ 


McLaren Vale Primary School 


Built on Kaurna country in South Australia, 
McLaren Vale Primary School has created outdoor 
spaces to educate students on the local land. 
Aboriginal Education ‘Teacher (AE'T) Burda 
Sanders and ACEO Rebecca Roberts have 
established several projects, now led primarily by 
Aboriginal and ‘Torres Strait Islander students, for 
the whole community to enjoy. These students 
started by creating their own dreaming stories 

for nine animals native to the area, then painted 
wooden posts to tell the narrative. They are now 
planting small gardens that mimic the animals’ 
natural habitats at the base of each post. ‘Together, 
these create a ‘Yarning Trail’ through the school. 


The first completed garden 1s a habitat for the 
eastern banjo frog. Students researched and 
selected suitable native plants to attract the frog 
and to naturally filter a small pond. Burda and 
Rebecca told me allowing the Aboriginal and 

Torres Strait Islander students to take responsibility 
for the project from inception to construction 

has helped them connect to, and learn about the 
country they are on, while fostering pride in their 
cultural identities. 


The displacement of many Aboriginal people from 
their traditional lands means some students are 
unable to trace their own history and bloodlines. 
Rebecca and Burda explained that re-establishing 
a connection to the land helps to overcome a 
fractured identity, and to develop a sense of 
community and cultural belonging. 


Once each garden 1s established, responsibility for 
its care 1s handed over to a designated year level. 
Burda and Rebecca hope this will encourage all 
students at the school to learn to be accountable for 
their environment. 


In a separate initiatrve, the school also established a 
“Traditional Use Garden’ called Taringga Maryarta. 
According to the welcoming sign, Iaringga is the 
Kaurna name for the area in which McLaren Vale 1s 
located, Mai comes from ‘vegetable food’ and yarta 
refers to the soil, ground and land. ‘The garden creates 
a physical space for learning about Indigenous plant 
use, like weaving baskets from the black-anther 
flax-lily (Dianella revoluta) or harvesting edible gum 
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Top Students at O'Sullivan Beach Primary School used river mint to 
create a herbal tea infusion. 


Bottom Signs inside the Victor Harbor R-7 Nunga Garden label plants 
with both English and Ngarrindjeri names. 
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i 
from golden wattle and seeds from the Christmas 
bush that are ground to make flour. 


The signposts throughout the garden also 
encourage the use of Kaurna language at school. 
While we stood in the garden, two students 
greeted Burda, saying ‘Nina marni’’ meaning, 
‘Are you well?’ to which Burda responded, 
‘Marniar meaning ‘I’m well’. 


Burda and Rebecca want students to be “loud and 
proud’ about their culture. They are confident that 
Aboriginal culture and language 1s becoming more 
ingrained in the early education of all students. 
Although only a small step, they hope the gardens 
can be the catalyst for larger conversations 
surrounding recognition and reconciliation. 


O’Sullivan Beach Primary School 


O’Sullivan Beach Primary School, also on Kaurna 
country, has a well-established ‘Indigenous 
Garden’. Students tend to and harvest what’s 
needed for cooking in their Stephanie Alexander 
Kitchen Garden Program, while also using the 
area as an outdoor classroom. 


During my visit in August, Warrigal greens were 
growing in abundance, a native mint bush thrived 
along the pathway, and murnong (yam daisies) were 
beginning to bud. Encouraging the children to use 
produce from the garden has led to some creative 
outcomes: one class prepared their version of a high 
tea, for which they won a prize at the Royal Adelaide 
Show. The tea included a tier of caramelised onion, 
Warrigal greens and cheese tartlets; lemon myrtle 
biscuits; and traditional herbal tea infusions using 
lemon verbena and river mint. 


As well as being fun and engaging, these activities 
give students a glimpse of how life may have 

been for Aboriginal people before colonisation. 
Indoors, students read Bruce Pascoe’s Young Dark 
Emu, then stepped into the garden to imagine the 
process of firestick farming. Feeling their feet on 
the soil, they were asked to wonder what plants 
would have surrounded them and what they 
might have farmed here thousands of years ago. 


The school’s garden specialist Melanie Volkman 
said she’s heartened when students come to her 
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and suggest they increase the garden’s biodiversity 
by including more flowering plants to attract 
native birdlife. Melanie believes that while 
learning about Aboriginal culture and history, 
students are automatically engaging with core 
concepts of sustainability: 


The two interconnect. Aboriginal people did farm; 
they did use the land — but they looked after it. They 
had areas of land that they didn't touch, that they 
just left. They looked after animals, knew them and 
understood what they needed. They knew when not 
to harvest things. Learning about Aboriginal culture 
says: "What can we learn from them and apply to 
sustainability today?” 


In addition to the Indigenous Garden, Melanie 1s 
planning to establish a murnong crop to reflect the 
traditional farming practices of Aboriginal people. 
As a central food source for many First Nations 
communities prior to the ecological impacts of 
colonisation, such a garden could provide fertile 
ground for exchanging cultural knowledge. 
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Indigenous students 
at Victor Harbor 
R-/ School built 
and opened a 
Nunga Garden. 
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Victor Harbor R-7 Primary 
School 


Further down the Fleurieu Peninsula, on 
Nearrindjeri country at Victor Harbor R-7 
Primary School, local artist Barbary O'Brien has 
helped First Nations students to design illustrated 
signs that identify native plants by both their 
English and Negarrindjeri names and summarise 
their traditional uses. 


Working with the school gardener, Barbary 
sourced donated plants to be placed alongside the 
signs. In 2019, the Nunga Garden was officially 
opened in conjunction with national Closing the 
Gap Day activities. 


ACEO Abby Bricknell said that having been 
involved in the entire process of building the 
garden, the school’s First Nations students had 
gained a sense of ownership and pride in the space. 


| think it’s good they have something they can 
collectively share as anunga group — they all have 


different heritage stemming from all over the country. 


A lot of them don't know where their mob are 
from, sO to have a connection where they reside is 
important for their sense of identity and belonging. 
When students are engaged with this they thrive, 
they ask questions and are keen to learn about the 
roots of who they are and what they stand for. 


Cover images by Poppy Fitzpatrick 


Warrigal spinach 
Tetragonia tetragonioides 


Warrigal spinach or greens 
were boiled and eaten by 

early Australian settlers as 

a source of vitamin C. 


Kangaroo grass 
Themeda triandra 


Seeds from this tall native 
grass were ground Into 

flour by Aboriginal people 
and used to make damper. 


A student at McLaren 
Vale Primary School walks 
across mosaic tiles, which 
represent the lifecycle of 
the eastern banjo frog 
native to the area. 
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Ruby saltbush 
Enchylaena tomentosa 


Ruby saltbush produces 
salty-sweet fruit for most 
of the year, which can be 
eaten raw. Ihe leaves are 
also edible but should be 
cooked before eating. 


Murnong yam daisy 
Microseris lanceolata 


Once a staple food for 
some Aboriginal groups, 
before the introduction 
of sheep threatened tt 
to near-extinction. The 
murnong produces white, 


tuberous roots which can 


be eaten raw or cooked. 


Banksia 

Negarrindjer! people 
soaked banksia flowers 
in water to make a drink, 
according to the garden 
signage at Victor Harbor 
R-7 School. 


Sea celery 


Apium prostratum 


Both the leaves and stem 
of this coastal plant are 
edible, with similar flavours 


to celery and parsley. 


Native violet 

Viola hederacea 
Evergreen perennial, 
producing beautiful edible 
flowers and tough ground 
cover. 


Abby sees the presence of this small garden 
creating a positive atmosphere of education 

and curiosity throughout the school that builds 

a connection to the local Aboriginal culture. 
‘Knowledge 1s a crucial element to reconciliation. 
This 1s a small but impactful step.’ 


A lasting legacy 

Celebrating Australia’s pre-colonial cultures 

and ecosystems by creating garden spaces 1s a 
powertul form of education and can generate 

a lasting legacy within communities. As Major 
‘Moogy’ Sumner believes, creating space to 

share knowledge in nature 1s invaluable for both 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal education. The 
Negarrindjeri elder sees the natural world not as 
something we exist alongside but rather as an 
extension of ourselves. ‘In my culture we have the 
word nga:tyj1,, he explained. Nga:tj1, a Ngarrindjeri 
word similar to the English word “totem’, 
describes the deep connection of particular family 
groups to specific plants or animals, which brings 
with it a duty of care. ‘Nga:tj11s a word that 
means ‘my best friend’ and you look after your 
best friend, you don’t hurt or harm it 1n any way. 
Nega:tji recognises that.’ 


FOR AUSTRALIAN STUDENT 
GARDEN HISTORY WRITING 


Nina Crone OAM (1934—2007) was an 
Australian gardening writer, broadcaster, 
teacher and school principal. She was editor 
of Australian Garden History from 2001 to 
2006. Following her death, a fundraiser was 
held to establish the Nina Crone Award. 


For the Society to continue to support 
younger writers will require a replenishment 
of the fund. If you would like to assist, 
please contact the journal editor. 
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Poppy Fitzpatrick (pictured above left) Is a treelance 
writer, photographer and film maker from South 
Australia. With a strong appreciation for the beauty of 
the natural world, she asks not just what nature can do 
for us, but more importantly what we can do for It. 
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Sandi Robb 


‘Wanted — Chinaman Gardener; 
First class wages - references required’ 


With internal borders reopening after the 
COVID-19 restrictions, why not pack your bags 
and venture into the wide-open space of outback 
Queensland? If you do, you will wonder at just 
how anyone could manage to start a garden 
there, let alone cultivate enough produce to 

feed a family all year round. Indeed, when early 
settlers first ventured out west, they were faced 
with a semi-arid environment of gibber stones, 
dust, unfamiliar seasons, and a constant shortage 
of water. This made gardening an everyday battle 
against heat, pests and crop failure. That is, until 
Chinese gardeners arrived. 


Early settlers 


From 1848 onwards Chinese indentured 
labour from Amoy, China can be counted 
among the earliest non-Aboriginal settlers 
to the Darling Downs, Wide Bay and 
Burnett region in what was then the 
northern part of New South Wales. Brought 
over by shipping agents for wealthy 
pastoralists and indentured for three 

years, Chinese men worked as shepherds, 
shearers and hut keepers on large fenceless 
properties, where they tended to large 
mobs of sheep 1n harsh and isolated 
conditions. When their contracts finished, 
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Winton sunset 
Image Sandi Robb 


Advertisement, 
Brisbane Courier, 


Friday 23 November 
1866, page | 
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Top The last market 
garden of Western 
Queensland belonged 
to Willie Mar of 
Winton. 


Bottom Brolgas out 
West 


Images Sandi Robb 
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some returned to China while others settled in 
the colony and moved into occupations such as 
storekeeping, cooking and market gardening. 


The establishment of the new colony of 
Queensland in June 1859 led to a new wave of 
pastoral expansion to the north. This continued 
throughout the 1860s and 1870s and led to the 
establishment of new ports along the east coast, 
pastoral stations in the central and north west, 
as well as many new towns and settlements 

in between. By the mid-1880s the majority 

of land across the colony had been settled by 
non-Aboriginal settlers and their families. Not all 
prospered. As crops failed and supplies took 
months to arrive, many lived on a frugal diet of 
meat and damper and, as a result, experienced 
scurvy and malaise. In response to the unstable 
food supply, from the mid-1860s onwards, 
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station managers advertised for the one person 
they knew would conquer the landscape and 
provide food for the table: a Chinese gardener. 


Chinese gardeners and cooks (sometimes the 
same person) became valuable members of 
station communities throughout western and 
north-western Queensland. Chinese gardeners also 
tended to market gardens next to towns, along 
transport routes and adjoining watercourses. 
Early Chinese settlers worked as individuals, 

in pairs or formed syndicates of stx or more 
kinsmen working Market Garden Area (MGA) 
leases of one to five acres (.40 to 2 hectares). 
They lived simple lives on their gardens, 
constructing makeshift dwellings of grass, bark, 
or gidgee (Acacia cambagei)-framed corrugated 
iron-clad huts, which were located either in the 
middle of the garden or to one end of It. 
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Left Charlie, the 
Chinese gardener 
employed on Isis 
Downs Station, 88 
kilometres west 
of Blackall, circa 
1915, courtesy 
State Library of 
Queensland 


Right Mrs Gee 
Hoy watering the 
vegetable garden, 
Augustus Downs, 
1918, Queenslander 
Pictorial supplement 


to The Queenslander 
2/ july 1918, page 28 


Those who had more capital built stores with 
gardens alongside on the outskirts of town. 
Here they lived in small private quarters at the 
rear or side of their shop, which enabled them 
to rest in the heat of the day and rise quickly 
when a customer entered the store. 


While the length of time a gardener stayed 

at a station varied, with an average of one to 
three years, from the 1890s onwards many 
settled in the northwest and around the Gulf, 
remained for decades or even a lifetime. Retiring 
as old men in the late 1930s, some returned to 
families in China, others stayed and were buried 
in remote cemeteries. 


On stations around Burketown and Normanton 
deep in the Gulf country of Queensland, a 
number of Chinese gardeners married local 
Aboriginal women and raised Chinese- 
Aboriginal families. Wives worked alongside 
husbands 1n the garden, watering and tending 
to crops, thus able to remain “on country’ 
along with their children at a time when the 
authorities were removing Aboriginal people 
to places such as Cherbourg and Palm Island. 
There are still many descendants of Chinese— 
Aboriginal market gardening families across 
northwestern Queensland. 
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Two reliable gardening strategies 


Chinese settlers brought and applied sound 
agricultural and hydrological knowledge to 
the unpredictable seasons which rolled across 
the foreign land. The gardeners employed two 
ingredients to grow produce in the semi-arid 
environment: water and manure. 


Water 


Many ingenious ways were devised to secure water 
in places where 1t seemed impossible. Long Sue, 
Ah Young, Ah ‘Tie and Ah Sue, Chinese gardeners 
at Pelican Waters near Winton, built a small dam 
across the seasonal water course, while others such 
as Wung Choo at Kel Creek, Gympie, used horse 
and whim hydraulic extraction to lift the water 
from deep aquifers with a system of buckets. The 
water was then poured into wooden aquaducts, 
which distributed it to the desired section of the 
garden. In Charters ‘lowers, Chinese gardeners on 
the Broughton River installed additional lochs in 
the garden bed rills to retain water for longer and 
rigged up irrigation pipes made out of hollowed 
bamboo pipes sealed with a coating of bitumen. 


The most common approach for single Chinese 
gardeners ltving on stations or working leased 
Garden Areas on the edge of towns was to sink 
multiple small ponds 1n the garden to use as watering 
points for neatly layed out rows of vegetable. 
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By using small amounts of water on the crops, 
distributed at regular intervals throughout the day, 
they did not need irrigation. With two watering 
cans slung over the shoulder on a timber yoke, the 
gardeners dipped their cans into the shallow ponds 
as they walked though the water and stepped out 
other end. Then they watered the crops with a 
broad flush of water poured from makeshift spouts. 
This was repeated at several intervals throughout the 
day. Should the can became unusable, a kerosene 
tin was modified and fitted with a spout until new 
technology — the galvanised tron pipe — emerged in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 


Liquid gold 

It was the second strategy, the liberal use of 
liquid manure, which fuelled the rapid growth 

of vegetables and prompted the most alarmed 
response from the broader community. From 
whatever source it could be obtained a pit of 
liquid manure was considered essential for the 
erowth of crops. Everything went into the manure 
pit — nothing was spared — making the ponds 
legendary for their pungency and remembered 
by town children as “The Stinkpot’. Despite 
community misgivings, the combination of liquid 
manure with irrigation or regular watering — the 
‘Asian method’ — meant that plants thrived from 


the coastal communities to semi-arid arid regions 
such as Windorah, Bedouri, Boulia, and Birdsville. 


As Ihe Queenslander observed (18 March 1876): 


No white agriculturist, however enthusiastic, would 
venture to try and wrest a living from the thirsty, 
hungry land ... He would succumb to the difficulties, if 
he did not to the labor. The Chinaman, by patience and 
unintermittent labor, succeeds and makes money. 


Nevertheless, the source of manure caused 

great consternation and withering commentary 
among some in the community, particularly from 
the 1880s when anti-Chinese sentiment began 

to grow. This meant that Chinese gardeners 

were simultaneously admired and despised. On 
one hand, Chinese men attracted appreciation 
from wives and mothers in rural and remote 
districts wanting to procure fresh greens for 

their children. On the other hand, the gardeners 
were complained about and harangued by white 
colonial men who held racist views or were 
competing for profits and objected to the Chinese 
gardening methodology. It was suspected the 
manure pit contained human waste and this 
exacerbated a general view that Chinese men were 
‘dirty’ and all their produce contaminated. For the 
majority of households though, having a cheap 
supply of vegetables outweighed such objections; 
many just turned a blind eye. 
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Chinese settler gardeners worked their gardens 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century up until World War II. Over the years a 
system of renewal was developed. When old men 
left and returned to tamilies in China, sons and 
nephews migrated to Queensland to continue the 
gardening business. By the late 1940s a new era 
of food availability cuckoo-ed the stoic Chinese 
farmer out of business. Refrigerated rail carriages 
started to transport produce direct from Brisbane 
throughout western Queensland. From 1948 
onwards, only one Chinese son arrived to take 
over his father’s business — Willie Mar Jnr. Willie 
Mar continued to work his garden in Winton and 
sell the produce in his adjoining shop until he 
died in 2007. 


Now as you drive through small rural and remote 
towns of western Queensland there 1s little 
evidence of the many Chinese gardener pioneers. 
Yet, by bringing their garden methodology of 
irrigation and liquid manure to the semi-arid 
environments of the central and western 
Queensland, they proved that by understanding 
the landscape, rewards could be found anywhere. 
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Mothers and babies, plants and seeds 
Truby King’s Wellington garden 


High on a hill overlooking Wellington 
harbour a mausoleum sits in a garden, 

the final home for one of New Zealand's 
most famous sons and his wife, Isabella. 

Sir Frederic Truby King was the first New 
Zealander to have a state funeral, yet it 
took an Act of Parliament to give him the 
right to be buried in the hilltop garden he 
had created on Mt Melrose overlooking the 
Eastern Bays out to the Hutt Valley. 


The Plunket Society 


In 1907 Dr Truby King founded the Society for the 
Promotion of the Health of Women and Children, 
later to become known as the Royal New Zealand 
Plunket Society. The Society aimed to “inculcate 

a lofty view of the responsibilities of maternity, 
promote breast feeding, train nurses 1n maternal 


and infant welfare and educate parents in domestic 
hygiene’ or, as its slogan stated, ‘help the mothers 
and save the babies’. Under his direction, and 

with the support of Lady Plunket, the wife of 

the then Governor, upper-class women eager to 
promote child welfare formed Plunket committees 
throughout the country. Local clinics were opened 
and nurses who had been trained in infant welfare 
visited mothers in their homes. In addition to the 
Plunket nurses, who worked in the community, 
the Society opened Karitane hospitals where babies 
who were not thriving at home were cared for. 

By 1938, thanks in large part to the efforts of the 
Society, the Pakeha (white New Zealand) infant 
mortality rate in New Zealand was the lowest in 
the world. Other countries eager to benefit from 
New Zealand’s example asked ‘Truby King to 
undertake similar work, with the result that clinics 
were started in several Australian states, England, 


South Africa, India and Canada. 
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Left Funeral 
procession of 

Sir Truby King, 1938, 
image, Alexander 
Turnbull Library (ATL), 
PA Coll-6388-06 


Right 

Dr Frederic Truby 
King, Archives 
New Zealand 


(Creative Commons 
CC-BY-2.0) 
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Top [ruby King, 
Karitane nurse and 
others, 3! May 
1935, image, ATL, 
ref: |/2-043450-F 


Bottom Order 
for Truby King 
from Dickson & 
Co, Edinburgh, 
image Hocken 


Collections, 
MS-1 783-083 


Mt Melrose 


Babies were not the only living things whose health 
concerned ‘Iruby King. Author of The Feeding of 
Plants and Animals (1905) he was a keen gardener 
and plantsman. On his appointment as Director 
of Child Welfare in 1921, he moved to Wellington 
where he purchased ro acres of hillside in Melrose 
and proceeded to build a house at its peak and a 
garden on the surrounding slopes. The site was 
exposed to Wellington’s wind and on purchase the 
only vegetation present was gorse and wild broom. 
While the house was being built, ‘Truby King and 
his daughter, Mary, planted Pinus radiata and 
other trees to form a wind break. ‘The house was 
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completed 1n 1924. The garden had no overall 
design and did not follow any particular style. 
Pergolas and brick walls, features of the gardens of 
well-known New Zealand designer, Alfred Buxton, 
were included but, as Mary King commented 1n 

a 1992 letter to Boffa Miskell Partners who were 
drawing up the Iruby King Park Conservation 
Plan, “like Topsy the garden just grew’. 


The garden was finished in 1931. Thousands of 
bricks formed paths, walls, piers, pergolas, posts, 
arches and porticos as well as eccentric features 
such as the ‘moon gate’, a circular opening in a 
tall brick wall. Designed in part for guests and 
those in the nearby Karitane hospital to stroll 
around, the garden was illuminated at night with 
old-fashioned ships lanterns inserted into the low 
brick walls around the house. 


The plantings 

An interesting feature of the walls adjacent to the 
house are the regular gaps where half bricks have 
been omitted. These are believed to have been for 
planting strawberries, with the plants inserted in 
pockets of soil in bricks warmed by the sun. ‘ruby 
King ordered 355 strawberry plants from the French 
nursery Barbier and 125 from Bennetts in Dunedin. 
The strawberries grew well and no doubt many were 
enjoyed by mothers in the Karitane hospital. 


As well as the strawberries, a huge number of 
trees, plants, flowers, shrubs, fruits and vegetables 
were purchased from the Barbier nursery. 

‘Truby King also imported plants from Australia, 
England, Ireland, Japan, Holland and Scotland. 
Dunedin’s Bennetts nursery supplied over 

840 trees and shrubs. More than 80 maples were 
ordered — not the wisest choice for a windy site 
— and almost 800 broom bushes planted. There 
were also clematis, azaleas, acers, phlox, lilac, 
veronica and a long list of other species planted. 


‘Truby King’s first love was rhododendrons. 

He purchased at least 600 from a variety of 
sources 1n New Zealand, Australia and Europe 
to fill his rhododendron dell, which at one time 
was claimed to be the biggest in the southern 
hemisphere. As well as those he planted on the 
hillside, he also grew a number in large tubs 

and frequently supplied them to Government 
House. “Chevalier Felix de Sauvage’, ‘Alice’, 
‘Pink Pearl’ and ‘Marquis of Lothian’ are among 
the rhododendrons Mary King listed in her 
biography of Truby King (1948) as being planted 
by her father. The last was developed in Dunedin 
by pioneer horticulturist William Martin and 
was New Zealand’s first registered rhododendron 
hybrid. Unfortunately, rhododendrons were 


ill-suited to the harshness of the site and by 1992 
only five that could have been planted by ‘Truby 
King remained. 


The view from the house was an important aspect 
of the garden and, according to Mary King, when 
the shrubs grew up round the house, her father 
would get a saw and go out before breakfast to 
cut away branches that were obscuring the view 
of the harbour and hills beyond. After tying his 
handkerchief around a certain branch, he would 
retire to the dining room to see if it really was 

the offending limb, go back, saw it off and tie his 
handkerchief around another one. 


Karitane hospital 


In 1923 Ituby King donated a parcel of land at 
Mt Melrose for the construction of a Karitane 
hospital, which was opened in March 1927 by 
the Duchess of York. A newspaper photograph 
shows his garden crowded with people standing on 
banks, brick walls and arches to catch a glimpse 
of the Duchess. Part of the impetus behind the 
development of the gardens was to ‘provide an 
intangible sense of refreshment regeneration and 
recreation’ for the mothers staying with their 
babies in the hospital. 


‘Truby King so loved his garden that all Karitane 
nurse trainees 1n the 1930s had to learn by heart 
a poem he had written about Mt Melrose. 


Only a hill, earth set a little higher 
above the face of earth, 

a larger view of the fields and roads, 

a little higher to the clouds and silence 
What is that to you? 

Only a hill — but all of life to me, 


up here between the sunset and the sea.! 


A factory for Karitane products such as milk 
supplements was also part of the estate. Beside 
this were two sizeable greenhouses where plants 
were propagated. Not satisfied with developing 
his own garden Iruby King wanted to beautify 
the surrounding suburb, so he encouraged 
householders to dig their gardens and plant 
vegetation he supplied. 


After Truby King 


In 1931 the garden was complete; 1n 1932, in 
failing health, ‘Truby King gave the house and 
grounds to the Plunket Society. Scottish head 
gardener Dan Russell, who had joined Truby 
King early in the creation of the garden, remained 
there until 1945 when the garden was at its peak. 
Unfortunately, he was followed by a succession 


Top Brick archway to Karitane Home, Iruby King Park, photo Clare Gleeson 


Bottom ‘Marquis of Lothian rhododendron 
nttps://www.mitre | O.co.nz/gardenclub/article/rhododendrons 
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of gardeners who did little more than routine 
maintenance. In the early 1g50s the garden was 
modified, presumably to make it easier to look 
after, with virtually all the plantings of ‘Iruby 
King and Dan Russell removed. Around the house 
and mausoleum most of the beds were dug up and 
replaced with grass. After the removal of such an 
amount of vegetation the banks began to crumble, 
so the gardeners built extensive stone walls. 

Then, during the 1960s, in a move completely out 
of touch with Truby King's original vision for the 
garden, huge quantities of bedding were planted 
in the grounds. 


Public ownership 


The garden was completely overgrown 1n 1991, 
when the Wellington City Council bought the 
property and renamed it Iruby King Park. ‘Tree 
roots had caused considerable damage and it 

was 1n an overall state of neglect and decay, 
although the house still enjoyed the landscape 
setting intended for it. Since then the Council’s 
efforts have gone into recovery of the garden area 
and some brickwork maintenance. After seismic 
engineering assessments 1n 2016, many areas were 
blocked off. ‘The Council 1s still exploring ways 
of funding restoration work, which will be costly 
and time-consuming as the repairs will have to be 
done brick by brick. One strategy 1s to establish 

a Friends group to help raise awareness of the 
garden and the necessary funds to restore It. 


Although a pleasant and popular place to walk, 
with a magnificent view, the garden today 1s 
rather sad, not at all the resting place Truby King 
envisaged tor himself and his wife. Hopefully a 
Friends group will be established soon and this 
original and historic garden restored, ensuring a 
fascinating piece of New Zealand’s horticultural 
history survives. 


Top [ruby King's garden and home, |943, image, ATL, 
ref: |/4-OQ0045 /-F 


Middle Crowd hoping to see the Duchess of York, 1927, 
image, AIL, ref: 1/2-203493-F 


Bottom [he kissing seat, [ruby King Park, 2020, 
photo Clare Gleeson 


1 In Joyce Powell, A Suitable Job for Young Ladies: 
Karitane hospitals and nurses, New Zealand and 
overseas 1907 to 2007, Palmerston North, Heritage 
Press, 2007, page 2/ 


Dr Clare Gleeson is a Wellington- 
based historian and gardener who 
works as a research librarian at Radio 
New Zealand. 
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John Dwyer 


Red valerian (Centranthus ruber [L.] DC) 


Despite the name, red valerian comes 

in pink-magenta and white flowers 

as well as a deep red. It is an erect 
perennial herb growing to 70 centimetres 
high, with green leaves that are oval to 
lance-shaped and sometimes toothed, five 
to 12 centimetres long. It has a cluster 

of small tubular flowers, which have a 
corolla five millimetres wide and eight to 
10 millimetres long and a pointed spur a 
further three to four millimetres long with a 
solitary protruding stamen. The fruit is a dry, 
one-seeded achene with a feathery pappus, 
enabling dispersal by wind. 


Olive Mellor (1891—1978), the first female 
full-time student at Burnley College, who 
graduated with a Diploma of Horticulture in 
1915, called Centranthus ruber |L.| DC ‘sweet 
valerian’ or ‘kiss-me-quick’: 
It has smooth green leaves and terminal clusters of 
oinkish-red flowers which are fragrant and quite good 
for cutting. Sweet valerian takes possession of the area 
in which it is planted and is best suited to a corner by 
itself (Complete Australian Gardener Illustrated c. 1951) 


eH cia tially | 
DAY TELA 


Native to the Mediterranean, red valerian was 
introduced to Britain centuries ago. John Gerard, 
an adventurous English Jesuit (1545-1612), wrote 
in his Herball Or General! Historie of Plantes 
(1597): ‘It growth plentifully in my garden, being 
a great ornament to the same’. He had a large 
garden in London. 


‘The extent to which red valerian has naturalised 
in Britain 1s brought out well by Sarah Raven in 


Wild Flowers (2011): 


This grows in swathes on the coast, from the shingle 
beaches of Dungeness in Kent to the limestone 
pavements of the Burren in Ireland. Curtains of it also 
appear in crumbly village and old church walls and 
steps. It looks as though one plant has started oft 

a Red Valerian waterfall, scattering seed into every 


cranny below. The roots then bury into crevices in the 


rock, giving the plant a firm anchorage. 


Centranthus ruber was one of the 420 species of 
plants recorded by Richard Deakin as growing 
spontaneously upon the ruins of the Colosseum in 


Flora of the Colosseum of Rome (1855): 


This pretty, gay plant is very ornamental, growing 
luxuriantly on old walls and rocky banks in most parts 
of Italy, and is often cultivated as a border-flower. 
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The popularity of red 
valerian as a garden 
plant is attested by 

its many common 
names: kiss-me-quick, 
pretty Betsy, bouncing 
Bess, fox's brush, 
devil's beard, Jupiter's 
beard. 


Red valerian on 
walling at Ayr Citadel, 
image Rosser|954 
(Creative Commons, 
CC BY-SA-4.0) 
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Top Red valerian, Jupiter's beard (Centranthus ruber), and speedwell (Leptandra 
sibirica) in The new botanic garden (1812) (Creative Commons CC-BY-2.0) 
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Bottom Valerian likes rocky places and walls, photo Jonn Dwyer 
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A persistent plant 


My experience has been that red valerian planted 
in one part of a garden will pop up in other parts; 
I enjoy its persistence. As William Cobbett put it 
in The English Gardener (first published 1829), 
‘When once obtained they sow themselves’. 
William Robinson (1838—1935) liked to grow 
red valerian on old walls, and next to the south 
steps at Gravetye Manor; it can still be seen 
there today. He praised the ‘handsome plant’ 

in his best-selling book The Wild Garden (first 
published 1870). A century later, the writer and 
garden maker, Penelope Hobhouse gave a more 
qualified endorsement of red valerian in Colour in 


Your Garden (1989): 


It naturalises in old limestone walls and can become 
a nuisance, but adds considerable charm. Plant it in 
a new garden to give an aura of maturity. Pull out 
ungainly plants after seeding. 


When Margery Fish (1892—1969) was 
establishing the garden at Kast Lambrook 
Manor in Somerset — in its prime to become 
widely renowned and awarded Grade 1 status 
by English Heritage in t9g9g2 — she sowed seeds 
of easy rock plants including valerian. Gertrude 
Jekyll (1843-1932) did something similar when 
she refurbished the garden at Woodhouse Copse 
in Surrey in 1926. Her suggestion that the plants 
at the end of a dry-stone wall should include 
Centranthus ruber to ‘make a fine effect’ was 
just what the owner wanted, according to Judith 
Tankard and Martin Wood in Gertrude Jekyll 

at Munstead Wood (1966). Jekyll also used 
Centranthus in the garden she designed at Warren 
Hurst, Ashtead tn Surrey (1913). At Upton 
Grey in Hampshire, she used ‘long slender drifts 
of tree peonies floating over rounded masses of 
centranthus’ to line the long entrance drive, as 
well as on walls and steps. At Hestercombe House 
in Somerset (1904—1906), the hard landscaping 
‘Great Plat’ or parterre, garden walls, paving and 
steps designed by Edwin Lutyens (1869—1944) 
were the background for elaborate planting 
schemes by Jekyll, as described by Bisgrove in 
The Gardens of Gertrude Jekyll (1992): 


Lavenders and fuchsias, eryngiums and echinops, 
all of blue-purple colouring, and dicentras 

and centranthus (valerian) of dusky pink are 
intermingled ... 


Lutyens and Jekyll had a long and successful 
professional partnership, designing and making 
outstanding gardens. Many regard Hestercombe 
House as one of the best Jekyll—Lutyens gardens. 


The garden 1s another with a Grade 1 listing. 
Penelope Hobhouse wrote of the collaboration 1n 
The Story of Gardening (2002) that it: 


... became the epitome of garden excellence for 
a generation on the brink of extinction. Although 
few of their works survive in their original state their 
influence is still felt in countless modern gardens. 


Valerian as medicine and food 
The Flora of Victoria (Volume 4, 1999) 


describes red valerian as ‘widely cultivated as 

an ornamental and for its medicinal properties.’ 
Grieve’s A Modern Herbal (1998), however, 1s 
careful to distinguish red valerian from Valerian 
officinalis (L.) the ‘true medicinal Valerian, though 
the mistake 1s often made’. Red valerian she 

says ‘1s destitute of the properties of the official 
Valerian, and is not usefully applied in England, 
though in some parts of Continental Europe the 
leaves are eaten. [hey are exceedingly good in 


salad, or cooked as a vegetable and in France 


there 1s a sale (sic) for the roots for soups.’ Richard = Animals and Plants in New Zealand (1922) that Common valerian 

Mabey, 1n Food For Free (first published 1972), Centranthus ruber was first recorded in 1877 from —_(Y!eriana officinalis), 
ant ere 4 Teale “th | era 1 Laue photo Evelyn Simak 

confirms that in France and Italy “the very young several parts in the Wellington district. (Creative Commons 


leaves ... are sometimes boiled with butter as CC-BY-SA-2.0) 


Some are of the opinion that all naturalised 
introduced plants in Australia are weeds. So 
we find red valerian included in Weeds of the 


greens, or eaten raw in salads — though they are 
rather bitter used this way’. 


Valerian officinalis has been used as a medicinal South East (2012), with the observation ‘widely 
herb since Roman times. Pliny (23-79) discussed it cultivated and naturalised in scattered locations 
under the name ‘Setwell or Valerian’ in Holland’s (in New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, 
translation of his Natural Historie published in South Australia and Western Australia)’. I do 
1601. Nicholas Culpeper (1616—1654) wrote in not agree with this approach, preferring that 
his Complete Herbal (1853) of treatments using of the contributors to a well-known paper in 
concoctions that included valerian to cure a Nature (2011): “Don’t judge species on their 
number of conditions, including the plague. The origins’. Red valerian is not regarded as noxious 
British Flora Medica (1837) includes a lengthy in Australia. It was not included 1n Kate Blood’s 
exposition of medicinal uses. Valerian is still used Environmental weeds (2001). Nor was it included 
in herbal medicine as a sedative and non-addictive — 1n Weber’s Invasive Plant Species of the World 
tranquilliser, ‘incorporated into numerous (2003). The weed status is markedly different 
products’ according to Medicinal Plants of the in South Africa, where it is listed as an invasive 
World (2005). species that by law may not be owned, imported, 
grown, moved, sold, given as a gift, or dumped in 
Red valerian in Australia a waterway. In New Zealand by contrast, it 1s not 


included in Roy et al.’s Common Weeds of New 
Zealand (1998). It seems to me likely that it will 
continue to be widely cultivated and appreciated 
by gardeners in southeast Australia. 


The date of introduction of red valerian to 
Australia in uncertain. Daniel Bunce included 
‘Valerian’ in his 1836 catalogue of plants on sale 
at his Denmark Hill Nursery in Hobart ‘Town. 
Centranthus ruber was under cultivation in the 


Melbourne Botanical Gardens in 1852, and in 

Dr John Dwyer is a retired QC and a 
former chair of AGHS. His publications 
include his book Weeds, plants and 


the Geelong Botanical Gardens in 1860. It was 
not included in Ewart’s Flora of Victoria (1930) 


but had naturalised by 1972, as it was listed by people and many articles in Australian 
James Willis in A Handbook to Plants in Victoria. a den History about weeds and 
landscape. 


George Thomson says in The Naturalization of 
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Notes from a global warming garden 


Top Second Creek in flood in winter 2010 at Harris 
Reserve, Erindale, showing also its denuded anc 
weed-intested margins. Our garden ts just to the right of 
the view. 


Bottom [he same view up Second Creek in 2020. 
Most of the feral ash and olive trees have been removed. 
The reintroduced indigenous species In this view include 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis, Acacia melanoxylon, Carex 
appressa, Olearia ramulosa, Senecio hypoleucus, and 
Themeda triandra. 


All photos by Susan Marsden 
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Susan Marsden 


In gardens across the continent 
thousands upon thousands of people 
are handling the effects of climate 
change, helping to mitigate its impact 
and maintain the liveability of our 
cities. These notes are drawn from 

my diary entries and conversations 
recording our efforts over 15 years to 
adapt to the climate crisis in our Own 
suburban garden and creek line. My 
partner Michael Szwarcbord and | are 
experienced gardeners but have had to 
learn to adapt to the micro-climate and 
soils in our own locality and to address 
the impact of climate change. 


Five tributary creeks cut through the 

Mount Lofty Ranges to merge with the 

River Torrens on the Adelaide Plain. 

A colonial Surveyor-General prosaically 
named these permanently running streams 
First to Fifth Creek. No one has recorded the 
names given by the Kaurna owners. As their 
successors and supplanters, we occupy a house 
and garden on Second Creek. 


Sharing land with a creek 1s like sharing space 
with a wild animal: a continual pleasure that 
comes with a complete lack of control. On the 
day we moved in 1n 2005, we had to wade 
with our belongings through silty floodwaters. 
Garden paths were being washed away and 

a small beach materialised that we hurriedly 
planted with sedges to hold it in place. Since 
then we've learnt, as gardeners, citizens and 
tenants of the planet, that global warming 
means not only high temperatures and aridity, 
but also their opposites, an extreme cold and 
a rising incidence of floods. All of these have 
played out in the garden on Second Creek. 


Dry tolerance 


Our soils are non-wetting sands dumped 
over millennia by Second Creek, possibly 
the worst soil you could have in a global 


warming garden. Mulch 1s a must, and an 
extensive watering system, and rainwater tanks. 
We replaced the neat front lawn with an unruly 
‘paddock’ of native plants, planted an orchard 
— mainly citrus, which the possums haven’t 

yet learnt to consume — and turned over half of 
the back lawn to vegetable beds, bordered by 

a sun-loving herbaceous border with roses, iris, 
salvias and daisies. 


As a historian I'm struck by how we are revisiting 
the dry-tolerant planting of the past, before the 
use of garden hoses to draw on reticulated water 
supplies. Nineteenth-century British émigrés had 
good reason to collect hot climate plants, seeds, 
bulbs and cuttings at South African and South 
American ports on their sea journeys to South 
Australia. Nearly two centuries later many of 
those well-adapted plants flourish 1n our global 
warming garden, including the South American 
jacarandas, Chinese lanterns, angel's trumpet and 
begonias, and the South African bird of paradise 


(Strelitzia), arum lilies, agapanthus and dietes. 


Succulents are also making a big comeback. 
I found they were the only plants to survive 
summer in terracotta pots. 


We don’t plant tomatoes any more — tomatoes 
will grow and ripen only within a narrow band of 
temperatures, and our summers are now far too 
hot and dry. We’ve adopted instead a gardener’s 
form of share farming by helping to cultivate 
vegetables at a friend’s property in the hills. 

On the other hand, the ‘Mediterranean-climate’ 
herbs, thyme, rosemary, and sage, do well in the 
rockery. Parsley cheerfully self-seeds everywhere, 
we ve learnt to plant coriander and dill in winter, 
and salad plants such as lettuce and rocket in 
autumn or in the shade. Most plants are happier 
with afternoon shade. 


We plant seedlings and rooted cuttings as soon 
as the shocking heat of March abates and after 
the “opening rains’, as South Australian farmers 
call them. There’s no point in planting in spring 
as tender new plants will succumb to summer’s 


brutal heat. On the ABC radio advice of a 


Left [This was the 
view across the creek 
to our future orchard, 
summer 2006: first, 
dig up the vinca. 


Right [he same view 
across Second Creek 
In 2020 shows the 
plums and fig trees 
under netting. 
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Repeat plantings of 
the robust ‘Pride of 
Madeira (Echium 
Candicans) produce 
a spectacular display 
of blue flowers 
every spring. We've 
also planted daisies, 
day lilies, agapanthus 
and geraniums 

as well as small 
eucalypts and many 
other native plants 
under the old sugar 
sums (Eucalyptus 
cladocalyx) planted 
long ago. 
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‘oarden expert’ we mix mulch with the soil when 
we dig in a new plant and create a shallow saucer 
around it to retain water. 


‘Tall tree ferns graced the garden when we moved 
here. Nothing brought home more forcefully 

the dire effect of increasingly fierce heatwaves 

as watching the lush ferns die one by one every 
summer, despite our desperate attempts with 
drip irrigation. Other cool climate plants such as 
camellias and azaleas have survived but they were 
established in a cooler and wetter climate, now 
past. [his is another lesson we must all learn: 
majestic trees in our gardens, streets and reserves 
embody time and vast quantities of water we no 
longer have. Unless we act to preserve them we 
will never see their like again. 
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Reintroducing indigenous 
plants 


We bought the property at Erindale not only 

for the garden but because of the creek. We also 
gained a ‘borrowed landscape’ in the adjoining 
Harris Reserve. The reserve was an eroded 
environment, a mess of bamboo-type grass, feral 
ash and olive trees, and a ground smothering 
vinca. lowering above were the massive river 
red gums (in the Indigenous language Karra) 
dating from Kaurna times, palm trees, relics of a 
colonial garden, and a huge Moreton Bay fig. 


My plan for this ‘Anglo-Australian’ garden 
was to adapt the nineteenth-century approach 
of planting a wide range of robust shrubs 

and trees from around the world, especially 
from ‘Mediterranean’ climates (which means 
Africa, not Europe), but restricting plants on 
the margins of the creek to native species. 
Burnside Council’s conservation officer advised 
us not to introduce plants from elsewhere 

in Australia, as they are well-adapted to the 
climate and proliferate. We have learnt to 
distinguish between ‘native’ and ‘indigenous’. 
Fostering indigenous vegetation preserves 

a glorious variety of Australian plants and 
fauna such as the brushtail and ringtail 
possums that are buffeted by climate change 
and diminishing food and shelter. There 

are few small birds 1n our garden, but there 
are thriving families of Pacific black ducks, 
kookaburras, magpies, rosellas and lorikeets, 
and itinerant koalas. 


Year by year as budgets allowed, council 
workers have cleared feral plants and laid 
boulders along Second Creek. Dr Mark Ellis, 
the present conservation officer, also taught 

us much about indigenous plants as we help 
reintroduce them along the creek, and volunteer 
at Burnside’s Biodiversity Nursery (Bionursey), 
which propagates indigenous plants for 
revegetation. The annual winter plant sale offers 
a choice of more than 80 indigenous plants. In 
winter 2019, Michael and I helped in a planting 
day on Harris Reserve. Reintroduced plants 
such as scarlet runner (Kennedia prostrata) and 
native lilac (Hardenbergia violacea) reconnect 
with the time when they flourished along 
Second Creek. ‘They are illustrated on a sign 
upstream on Moorcroft Reserve that tells the 
story of Fanny de Mole, who lived and painted 
here, publishing the first book about South 
Australian flora, Wildflowers of South Australia, 
in 1861. I’ve presented a segment of our 

‘Make history at home’ series at the same site. 


Local impact of climate change 


When we moved with our pot plants from a 
rental house to Erindale | planted many into 
the garden, including self-sown river red gums 
(Eucalyptus camaldulensis). Rather to Michael’s 
dismay I planted them in his planned orchard, 
so he was less perturbed than me when minute 
insects stripped all the leaves of the young trees 
and eventually killed them. We now know that 
the warmer weather favours psyllid species that 
defoliate and kill river red gums 1n particular. 


I asked Mark Ellis for his observations on the local 
impact of climate change. He said that damaging 
influences are ‘multivariate’. Chey include the 
destructive effects of urban consolidation — 
responsible for a 10 per cent loss of tree cover 1n 
Burnside suburbs between 2010 and 2015 — normal 
climate variability and the millennium drought. 


South Australia’s Environment Protection 
Authority has noted that the number of days 
reaching over 40 degrees in Adelaide has more 
than doubled in the past 10 years, and the Bureau 
of Meteorology (BoM) forecasts maximum daily 
temperatures for South Australia will rise by 
between one and 2.1 degrees celsius by 2050. 
Gardeners here find that even small percentage 
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rises in temperature and every slight diminution in 
rainfall are having dire effects. 


In the summer of 2019, when a 160-year heat 
record was broken on 24 January with Adelaide’s 
temperature reaching 47.7 at our nearest weather 
station, | wrote in my diary: 


A BoM staffer tells reporters that you cant attribute 

a single event (like this week's heatwave) to climate 
change, but you can say that such events will ‘increase 
in frequency’. As they are. Every summer now we 
brace for a battering of successive heatwaves, and for 
the further impact on plants, animals and people of 
extreme aridity. 


Second Creek no longer runs through summer but 
falls silent. Will global warming silence all voices? 


Dr Susan Marsden Is a professional historian who 
consults Australia-wide, has completed many books, 
oral histories and heritage studies, and has co-founded 
the philanthropic Marsden Szwarcbord Foundation to 
support history writing. Through the COVID-I9 year 
of 2020 she produced with Sandra Kearney 

an advisory series Make history at home, 
posted to YouTube, Facebook and 
Instagram, that includes a session on 
discovering House and garden stories’ 
(see mszfhistory.org.au). 
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Left Spring 2020. 
Layers of planting: 
succulents, vegetable 
beds and lawn, 
herbaceous border 
and established trees. 
The tall, flowering 
native frangipant 
(Hymenosporum 
flavum) Is an 
Australian rainforest 
tree, established long 
before the garden 
suffered water 
restrictions and 
prolonged heatwaves. 


Right Under the 

old river red gums, 
we ve reintroduced 
indigenous plants on 
council land along our 
side of Second Creek. 
Many plants are trom 
the Bionursery and 
Include in this view, 
acacias, Bursarid 
spinosa and Dodonaea 
viscosd, aS well as 
poisoned and habitat- 
pruned feral olives. 
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What would Jane Austen 
say? In Pride and Prejudice 
the highly eligible and 
wealthy Mr Darcy becomes 
even more attractive 

when Lizzie Bennett sees 
the extensive landscaped 
grounds at his Pemberley 
estate and the luscious frurt 
grown In Its greenhouses. 
Chatsworth House 
represented Pemberley in a 
2005 film of Austen's novel. 


Photo Belkind9 (Creative 
Commons CC BY-SA-2.0) 


How Good Are Gardens ? 


The 2020 COVID-19 restrictions stimulated 
a growing appreciation for green space and 
nature. Gardens are the most accessible 
form of engagement with nature, especially 
in the urban areas now home to most 
Australians in our increasingly built-up and 
digital world. Gardens can also be powertul 
agents for wellbeing, not only to solve the 
restlessness of lockdown ‘cabin fever’ but to 
improve our physical and mental health in 
many ways. 


Gardens have been central to human civilization 
for millennia, not only for food production but 
also for health reasons, and for pure pleasure. 
The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 
included the Hanging Gardens of Babylon and 
the Christian story features the Garden of Eden, 
a terrestrial paradise. Historically, flowers and 
plants have been used as offerings of thanks, 
respect, romance, celebration and condolence. 


Gardens combine art, science, culture and 
environment, giving us a sense of the seasons and 
passage of time. They are exciting and dynamic 
places that change throughout the year: that sense 
of regrowth and continuity 1s 1n itself positive 

and inspiring. 


For our age, so focused on economic returns, 
gardens offer tangible, often quantifiable, benefits. 
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Anne Claoue-Long 


These include temperature moderation from shade 
trees, improvement in air quality through filtering 
pollution and carbon dioxide storage, control 

of winds and stormwater runoff. here are also 
obvious aesthetic and visual benefits from plants 
placed in pleasing patterns with delightful colour 
combinations and scents, and the replacing of harsh 
metropolitan sounds with natural ones like wind 
through leaves, the hum of insects and birdsong. 
Flowers, fruit and vegetables are a bonus. 


The healing power of a green environment 
brings social and psychological gains. Gardens 
offer people the chance to interact with the 
natural world: this exposure, sometimes dubbed 
‘Vitamin G’, is known to increase mental 
wellbeing. Japanese forest bathing — shirnin-yoku 
— encapsulates this idea: a walk in the woods 
is rejuvenating for body and mind, and can 
counteract illnesses, boost immunity and lower 
blood pressure. Health authorities 1n several 
countries endorse this idea. 


The act of gardening also develops a direct 
working relationship with nature and pays 
dividends. Soil microbes have been shown to 
boost immunity; in particular, Mycobacterium 
vaccae stimulates the release of serotonin, the 
body’s natural anti-depressant. Gardens play 
to our emotions. Creating something living and 
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Returned Soldiers at Broughton Hall, Mirror of Australia, 
13 May 1916, page 16 
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Ron Finley's 2013 TED Talk has had nearly four million 
views. Photo, James Duncan Davidson, Creative Commons 
(CC BY-NC 3.0) 


beautiful when the world turns dark and hope is 
scarce 1s an act of optimism, distraction and Joy. 


All gardeners experience setbacks but these can 
build resilience, and there 1s always next year to 
try that plant again. The discipline and repetition 
of horticultural tasks develop planning and 
management capabilities and can build confidence, 
as well as providing an escape from worries and 
Opportunities for mindfulness. Furthermore, 
gardening hones motor skills and provides outdoor 
exercise in fresh air, with the benefit of Vitamin D 
from the sun. 


The therapeutic advantages of incorporating active 
caring for plants in schools, hospitals and prisons 
has long been understood. Asylums for treating 
mental illness and hospitals were often surrounded 
by gardens until the second half of the twentieth 
century when pharmaceutical treatments became 
predominant. Now the value of hospital gardens 1s 
being re-evaluated after studies have shown that 
garden and landscape views from the wards support 
recovery and healing. 


Callan Park in Lilyfield, Sydney, housed an 
asylum for the mentally troubled; its large ornate 
garden was used for horticultural therapies. 


This initiative from the mid-1870s was further 
developed when Broughton Hall within the 
Callan Park estate became a convalescent hospital 
In Ig14, with its extensive gardens recognised for 
their restorative effect on shell-shocked soldiers. ' 


‘There were even gardens created adjacent to First 
World War trenches in European battlefields. 
British ‘Tommies used exploded German shell 
cases as flowerpots for transplanted wildflowers 

or garden plants brought in from behind the lines. 
Celery apparently grew well in the dim light 
within the trenches. 


On the other side of the lines, at the Ruhleben 
Internment camp near Berlin, the German 
commandant allowed gardening by civilian 
detainees (including Australians) stranded 1n 
Germany when war was declared. In September 
1916 the Ruhleben Horticultural Society sent a 
request to the Royal Horticultural Society (RHS) 
in London asking to become an affiliated member. 
The RHS duly sent Red Cross parcels with seeds 
and bulbs, which the internees used to produce 
vegetables and flowers to supplement their diet 
and beautify their compound. 


Relating to plants is sometimes easier than 
relating to other humans. And so gardening 
becomes the vehicle for transforming destitute 
or dangerous neighbourhoods both physically 
and by bringing a community together in a 
creative endeavour. Barren land 1s converted into 
a healthy, health-giving space. A decade ago, 
Ron Finley, aka the Gangsta Gardener, started, 
without permission, to establish street gardens 
on unused urban land in Los Angeles city. The 
guerrilla gardening movement was born. loday 
it is transforming the neighbourhoods where 
produce 1s grown and shared, and groups come 
together to create social connections. 


So 1t would seem that gardens are a very good 
thing indeed, both in the end result and their 
physical creation. Perhaps it’s time to get some 
dirt under your fingernails. 


Anne Claoue-Long Is a passionate gardener Inspiration 
for this article came from three recently published 
books: 


The well gardened mind: rediscovering nature in the 
modern world by Sue Stuart-Smith, Harper Collins, 2020 


Losing Eden: why our minds need the wild by 
Lucy Jones, Allen Lane, 2020 


Your wellbeing garden: how to make your 
garden good for you — science, design, 
practice by Alastair Grittth, Dorling 
Kindersley RHS, 2020 
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Roslyn Burge writes 


about the subsequent 


use of Broughton 
Hall's gardens as 


occupational therapy 


on page 32. 
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Victor Steffensen, Fire Country: How Indigenous 
Fire Management Could Help Save Australia 


Hardie Grant Travel, Melbourne 2020 


Australian Garden History Society members 
surely have a keen appreciation of the impact of 
climate change. Changing seasonal onsets and ever 
frequent heat waves become all the more real when 
_ your passion 1s observing and caring 
for plants. The cover of the April 
2020 1ssue of this journal featured a 
dramatic image of burning bush to 
make the point abundantly clear. 


That catastrophe was probably 
just unfolding as Victor Steffensen 
made the last corrections to 

his book Fire Country: How 
Indigenous Fire Management 
Could Help Save Australia. It is 
part memotr, part background for 
policy makers. Steffensen describes 
his relationship with fire as a 
‘mixed-race person’ growing up in 
regional Queensland but not on the 
country of his Aboriginal mother. 
An early encounter with Redhead matches and 
some dry leaves 1n the family’s backyard nearly 
went horribly wrong but unwittingly presaged a life 


40th Anniversary Garden Histories Project 


As part of the Victorian Branch’'s 40th anniversary activity, and 
partly funded by AGHS's National Office, two of three histories 
by Tim Gatehouse can now be downloaded from the AGHS 
website, and are free to members. 


UMINA is a rare 

example of a classic 
1875 Italianate villa in 
Toorak, with a largely 
intact garden plan and 
interesting social history. 
Since 1948, it has been 
the headquarters of 

the Country Women's 


Association. 


fongacres 


LONGACRES in Olinda in the 
Dandenong Ranges was the home 
in later life of Sir Arthur Streeton. 
The house, caretaker’'s cottage, 
studio/shed and grounds are much 
as Streeton left them and still owned 
by the family. Streeton designed and 
planted the garden, which inspired 
many of his paintings and his role as 
an early conservationist. 
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of lighting fires, fortunately with greater foresight 
and understanding. A trip to the Cape York town 
of Laura a decade later brought the teenage 
Steffensen into contact with brothers Tommy 
George and George “Poppy Musgrave, “the last 
of the Awu-Laya Elders who knew the traditional 
knowledge and stories of that country’. Having 
gained their trust Steffensen learned methods of 
caring for the land through fire. One of the loveliest 
passages 1n the book 1s the account of Poppy’s first 
incendiary display for the teenager: 


We were standing in the middle of a small 
community of boxwood trees about twenty 
kilometres out of old Laura town. The ecosystem was 
only as big as a couple of basketball courts and was 
Surrounded by a small creek and stringybark country. 
The grass was quite thick, dead and dry, and we 
were standing in it up to our knees. ‘I’m gonna light 
the grass now, like the old people used to do, Poppy 
said loudly and proudly ... He teased one end of the 
long piece of bark, lit it uo and then walked through 
the boxwood patch in a repetitive, Mgure eight type 
movement. | watched him dancing through the 
flames like some kind of fire spirit sprinkling magic 
dust onto the land. | watched the fire go higher and 
the smoke fill the soace around him until | couldn't 
see him anymore. [here was nothing but fire in front 
of me, but it was only seconds before it started to 
calm down. Then he reappeared in the middle of the 
fire, walking over the flames with his bare feet, giving 
me the biggest smile. 


There was co-operation between Indigenous 

and non-Indigenous as Steffensen worked to get 
Aboriginal fire management better appreciated, but 
also frustration. That, even though non-Indigenous 
people have been aware of ancient burning 
practices since the earliest years of colonisation and 
researching it at least since Rhys Jones coined the 
term ‘firestick farming’ in the 1960s. 


The policy aspect of the book relates to Steffensen’s 
welcome suggestions for appropriate fire regimes 
within a variety of landscapes. He even writes of 
‘no fire country’. [oo often ‘traditional burning” 1s 
referred to in the singular as if the whole continent 
was one ecosystem. 


This 1s a book worth reading. I suggest you do 

so in tandem with Rhys Jones; Stephen J Pyne’s 
The Burning Bush: A Fire History of Australia; Bull 
Gammage’s Greatest Estate; and Tom Griffiths’ 
Forests of Ash: An Environmental History. 


Ian Hoskins 1s historian and author. 
His most recent book is Rivers: Lifeblood of Australia, 


NLA Publishing, 2020. 


REIMARKABLE 


1 Public Spaces Charter, 


Better Placed; Draft 
50-Year Vision for 
Greater Sydney's Open 
Space and Parklands; 
NSW Open Space 
Strategic Plan; NSW 
Open Space Guidelines; 
the Premier's Priorities 
for green space 
articulated in the NSW 
Government Architect's 
Framework Document 
— Greener Places 

2020 (recognising key 
elements of the Greater 
Sydney Commission's 
Green Grid); Greener 
Public Spaces; and, 
specifically for Callan 
Park, a Draft Landscape 
Structure Plan. 
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Broughton Hall 150 years of garden therapy 


Greening Sydney is a priority for the NSW government and, during the pandemic, 
communities have discovered anew the benefits of recreation in nature. 

A multiplicity of plans' include a Landscape Structure Plan for Callan Park that 
would see the demolition of almost two dozen buildings to create more green 
open space. Long described as the ‘lungs of the inner west’ the community has 
fought hard since 1989 to prevent the sale of Callan Park and to preserve the 
adjoining Broughton Hall and its garden. Identified by the AGHS as a Landscape 
at Risk, Broughton Hall is also a Remarkable Garden with a rich history of 
providing psychiatric care amidst greenery. Constant vigilance is required to 
retain these great sites. The Society’s advocacy has helped. 


Broughton Hall has retained its colonial name though It was formally part of 
Rozelle Hospital, formed when the adjacent psychiatric hospitals, Broughton Hall 
(10 hectares) and Callan Park (40 hectares), amalgamated in 1976. 


Built in 1842, six kilometres from the centre of Sydney (half an hour's drive according 
to advertisements then, and much the same today), it was first a private estate, 
from 1915 a military hospital for shell-shocked soldiers, and then the first voluntary 
osychiatric facility, which it remained 
throughout the 20th century. Listed on the 
State Heritage Register, it is still owned by 
NSW Health and protected by the Callan 

Park (Special Provisions) Act 2002. When the 
hospital closed in 2008, five non-government 
health-related organisations moved their 
headquarters to the site. Broughton Hall's lush 
gardens and immense hoop and bunya pines, 
possibly the tallest trees in the municipality, 
continue to be a sanctuary for the community. 
Glovers Garden, the first community garden In 
NSW, has flourished there since 1985. 


This is Wangal and Gadigal country. 

The Sydney people travelled and feasted along 
its shoreline for thousands of years. So dense 
were the middens that Shell Gatherer 

convict gangs were still collecting this highly 
valued material on Iron Cove 40 years after 
settlement, with the government threatening 
hefty fines for anyone Illegally removing shells. 
These middens built Sydney. 


Above Henry King, 1900, Broughton Hall garden 
(courtesy Keep Family Collection) 


Below Broughton Hall looking east to Sydney CBD, 2018 
(courtesy Jason Burcher) 


Broughton Hall was built on a corner block 
In Lilyfield, set well back from Iron Cove yet 
sufficiently elevated to allow harbour views. 
After a series of owners It enjoyed its most 
enduring period of develooment from 1864 
when John and Elizabeth Keep bought 

the house. By 1878 they had incorporated 
incorporated the neighbouring Kalouan estate 
(home to David and Kate Ramsay, part of 
the family which owned nearby Yasmar and 
Dobroyde Nursery) to the north, expanding 
the property and securing water frontage. 
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Rainforest, Broughton 
Hall, March 2009 


(courtesy lan Hofstetter) 


2 Anne Claoue-Long 


discusses the health 
benefits of gardens in 
her review essay on 
pages 28-29. 


«> NSW Department 

of Health, The effect of 
the built and natural 
environment of Mental 
Health Units on mental 
health outcomes and 
the guality of life of the 
patients, the staff and 
the visitors, 2005 
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With the help of five gardeners, the Keeps 


developed a beautiful private garden of fruit trees 
and a productive garden (which provided practical 
help for poorer households nearby and boxes 

of fruit and vegetables for Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital), ornamental trees and formal spaces with 
a circular carriageway to Wharf Road to the east 
and a large oval lawn to the north surrounded by 
abundant garden beds formed into ornate scrolls at 
each end by complex geometric pathways. Some of 
those trees survive variously: a magnolia and holly 
languish while the Agathis lanceolata has doubled 
in size; and the great canes of bamboo creak and 
groan in high winds. 


Immediately war was announced in 1914 the 
Langdon family, who had purchased Broughton 

Hall — ‘one of the finest properties in the State’ 
according to the Daily Telegraph — in 1912, lent it to 
the government for a wartime hospital. By October 
1915 the mobilising efforts of the women of the 

Red Cross, reported in the press as being astonished 
by the garden, had transformed Broughton Hall to a 
military hospital. Photos show the glasshouse being 
used as part of soldiers’ rehabilitation.? 


The government purchased Broughton Hall in 1918 
and appointed Dr Sydney Evan Jones as Medical 
Officer in 1921. A decade earlier he had been 

the surgeon on Douglas Mawson’s Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition. Appointed Superintendent in 
1925, over the next 23 years until his death tn 1948, 
Dr Evan Jones transformed the hospital into an 
innovative psychiatric facility and a landscape of 
great beauty. 


Walks in the garden were part of occupational 
therapy and reconfiguring the gardens to create 
different soaces was Dr Evan Jones's experiment. 
Detailed stonework was undertaken In the 1930s 

by expert stonemasons who were among the 
Depression era patients. They constructed extensive 
low walls, flagstone pathways of fine cratsmanship, 
the slit pond and brick arches. Pathways visible In 
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the Keep family photos remained, the watercourse 
in the rainforest was paved and Dr Evan Jones 
designed dainty brick bridges, elevated lookouts 
and seating amid the forest cool. To distract the 
patients he set flamingos and a crocodile in the 
waterways, decorated the gardens with vividly 
painted oriental-style dovecote and gateway, 
exquisite brick archways and an iconic red bridge 
(the emblem on Broughton Hall's nurses’ badge). 
A record of Dr Evan Jones's work was compiled by 
his colleague, Dr Herbert Prior, in 19°72, by which 
time the Oriental timber features had gone, the 
crocodile had vanished and the only trace of the 
flamingos were their metal feet. During a gardener's 
efforts In 2015 to clear a mass of bullrushes he 
discovered the long submerged sandstone 
crocodile. 


Designed seemingly for no purpose other than 
ourely decoration, a symmetrical sandstone 
semicircle low wall unobtrusively terraces the 
lawn, and elsewhere an orange painted timber 
railing supported by bamboo-shaped-cement, 
trails through the garden. No psychiatric clinic 
built today would embellish its grounds with such 
extravagances. 


More than 4,000 trees and 190 species grow 
across Broughton Hall (and Callan Park, though 
Broughton Hall is more densely timbered). 

There is a sense of being enveloped in a haze 

of purple in November when almost three 

dozen jacarandas bloom. An enormous lemon 
scented gum (Corymbia citriodora) planted at 
the pinnacle of a hillock is bursting at the seams 
and has made stone steps a liability. During rain 
the bark of a Cupressus arizonica (rough barked 
Arizona cypress) resembles a work of Gustav Klimt. 
Broughton Hall's rich plantings have prevailed 

as an Island of green surrounded by a landscape 
which, according to architectural historian James 
Semple Kerr, had become ‘a substantially treeless 
Suburban sprawl by 1974. 


In 2005 NSW Health published a literature review” 
about the beneficial outcomes of greenery — 

the ‘Vitamin G effect’ — as part of the setting for 
osychiatric care (when very little research about this 
topic specific to psychiatric institutions had been 
undertaken). The trony of closing an institution In a 
location that had demonstrated this innovation was 
not lost on the broader community. 


Broughton Hall has provided private delight and 
public respite amid greenery for more than a 
century anda half. With public visitation in even 
greater numbers during COVID-19, this hidden 
urban oasis continues to be a haven of nature and 
nourishment for the whole community. 


Roslyn Burge is a public historian who has a special 
Interest in Broughton Hall and Callan Park. 


I joined AGHS to years ago after we moved from 
Sydney to Tasmania and purchased an 188g house 
and property planted with a vast number of trees, 
many as old as the house itself. These were mostly 
European trees with which I was not familiar, so 
the advice of local AGHS members and Stuart 
Read was important in identifying and preserving 
them. I learned that some of these trees are quite 
rare, probably obtained as seeds or seedlings from 
‘Tasmania’s early nurserymen, who imported plants 
in Wardian cases from Europe. Australian Garden 
History (AGH) became required reading as | 
compensated for my supreme ignorance of historic 
gardens and gardening practices and design. 


Our garden has been transformed over the past 
130 years from a home paddock with surrounding 
farmland to a park with separate gardens. We have 
added to this evolution by planting roses around 
the driveway to soften the effect of the harsh 
stone edging installed by Norman Bird, who was 
gardener, groomsman and general factotum here 
for more than 70 years. 


It seemed logical to move from being a consumer 
of AGH to joining the Editorial Advisory 
Committee (EAC). The last year has been very 
rewarding as the KAC has begun to have Zoom 
meetings (four per year) to discuss all aspects 

of the journal. We share ideas for future issues, 
suggest possible contributors and comment 

on each issue after publication. We consider 
innovations in the way the journal might maintain 
its viability, options for distributing it to a wider 
audience and, I hope, provide a useful sounding 
board for our editor. 


The EAC comprises people with a range of 
backgrounds and experiences. Recently two 
members of the committee, Patsy Vizents and 
Felicity Watson, have retired because of other 
pressing commitments. Each has given generously 
of their time over several years. While we will 
miss them greatly, their departure provides an 
Opportunity to recruit new people willing to share 
their knowledge and enthusiasm for AGH. If 

this excites you, | would love to hear from you. 

If you have suggestions for future articles or 
would like to contribute an article, please contact 
Francesca Beddie (editor@gardenhistory.org.au). 
Guidelines about submitting to the journal can be 
found on the website. 


Lynne Paul (tahara7@bigpond.com) 


Other EAC members 


Anne Claoue-Long is as avid a reader as a 
gardener, and a historian. Joining the KAC 
seemed a logical progression. She likes delicate 
little flowers, especially light lemon-coloured 
ones, and 1s 1n love with trees of all types. 

A huge brittle gum, at least 100 years old, 
dominates her garden in Canberra. 


Jennifer Stackhouse 1s an experienced editor 
and gardening writer. She moved to Tasmania 
six years ago. With good rainfall, mild 
temperatures and fertile volcanic soil she’s 
enjoying growing cool climate plants including 
rare bulbs in the established garden around 
her 18go0s house. 


A gardener all her life, Lynne Walker has 
worked both in and with the media for over 
30 years. She 1s also a garden tour guide. 
Having moved from New Zealand to the 
New England region of NSW, she has loved 


learning about Australian flora. 
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Just Joey rose in the 
rose garden, with 

a huge Monterey 
Cypress (Cupressus 
cacrocarpa) in the 
background, 

photo Lynne Paul 
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At our AGM last November, Patron Tim 
Entwistle reminded us that times of change and 
turmoil can present us with new opportunities. 
While 2020 was a year of challenge, for 
experienced and new gardeners it offered a 
unique occasion to reassess, reinvigorate, renew 
and reflect. 


The massive 2019/2020 fires led to questions 
on land management, preparedness and 
coordination. We see opportunities to reflect 

on lessons about plant choice to better 

protect houses, communities and water use. 
Opportunities to work more closely with our 
First Nations peoples, learn about cultural 
burning, joint management, “cleaning up 
Country’ together, indigenous names, as well as 
finding out about Aboriginal gardening, farming 
and medicinal uses of plants. 


Our climate is warming and drying. It 1s now 
widely acknowledged that we must adapt gardens 
and practices to survive. We see opportunities to 
observe and learn from gardens created before 
reticulated water and sustainable management 
programs existed; to revisit plant lists and 
encourage the propagation of plants that thrive on 
drought, hot summers. Could saltbush hedges be 
the new ‘box’! 


We are dealing with greater stress, while having 
less time and space to look after our mental 
health. Gardens, even tiny, provide relief, quiet, 
green, connection. We see opportunities for 
urban and suburban forestry and farming: more 
nature on ‘nature strips’, around sports fields, 
creeks and rivers. 


Throughout 2020 it was wonderful to see 

the worldwide acknowledgement that our 
green spaces, parks, gardens, landscapes, 
verges are critically important, not only to the 
planet’s survival but to our sense of wellbeing, 
connectedness and of hope. 


These are all matters this first issue for 2021 
introduces to give members inspiration about the 
Society's priorities. Already we have the many 
suggestions, concerns and reflections you raised 


in our membership survey to consider. Thanks for 


this feedback! 


We are hopeful 2021 1s a less challenging year and 
look forward to embracing these opportunities. 


Stuart Read and Bronwyn Blake 


The BLADE 


Australia’s love affair with lawn 


Curated by Richard Heathcote, in conjunction 
with the Australian Garden History Society, this 
exhibition explores the history of lawn, examines 
modern gardening and lawn innovations, as well 
as Indigenous land management practices. 


21 November 2020 to 20 February 2021 
Canberra Museum and Gallery 


1 April to 30 May 2021 
Carrick Hill, Soringfield, South Australia 


11 June to 15 August 2021 
New England Regional Art Museum, 
Armidale 


‘What a masterpiece pulling together 
such a wide range of implements that 
showcases Australia’s love affair with 
lawn and other garden things that need 
cutting and trimming. Congratulations 
on an excellent show.’ Richard Bird 


Richard Bird is author 
of “The Old Mole and 
his tools’, Australian 
Garden History, 

vol 23, no.4, 
April/May/June 2012 
(pages II-13) 


See also “The blade 

— Australia’s love 
ater bes affair with lawn’ by 
Richard Heathcote 
in Australian Garden 
History, vol.32, no.1, 
July 2020 (pages 12-17) 
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Max Bourke, AM, was the 
Foundation Director of the Australian 
Heritage Commission (AHC) and 
later a very active member of the 
Australian Garden History Society. 

In November 2020, Australia ICOMOS 


awarded him honorary membership in 


recognition of his seminal role in the 
development of heritage conservation 
in Australia and Australia ICOMOS. 
He spoke to Roslyn Burge in 2019, 
including about the AHC: 


The Australian Heritage Commission [founded in 1975], 
was closely modelled on a body established by President 
John Kennedy in the USA, who coined the term ‘the 
national estate. [It] was a wondertul start-up body, 
which enjoyed the strong support of the Prime Minister 
[Malcom Fraser] throughout his tenure, even when we 
were at times bloody difficult. 


| think after the war there'd been a kind of hiatus as 
Australia ... recovered from the war but then certainly 
from the 60s onwards, the pace of [urban] development 
just picked up enormously ... It was, as most cultural 
shifts and certainly social shifts happen, ... a reaction 

to the rapidity of building developments that led to the 
environmental movement, [and to] ... Jack Mundey |the 
Builders Federation] with his bouffant hairstyle and ... 
twinnie and pearls [women] from the National Trust 
marching arm-in-arm to stop buildings destroying historic 
sites in Hunters Hill. It was a very widespread feeling that 
we d gone too far too fast. 


... there was a social movement going on to respect and 
restore, which is somewhat faded ... people can't grasp 
now that we had a situation then where ... you could 

go to the council put In your money and you could tear 
down a building tomorrow. | think a lot of what are called 
our bureaucratic processes grew out of that period that 
tried to get people to evaluate historic sites. |he product 
today might well be cumbersome, but at least it's better 
than It was In late 6Qs, early /Qs ... 


Bourke recalls that David Yencken [whose work led to the 
creation of the National Estate Register and the AHC] was 
keen that the Commission work with gardens. Did David 
Yencken have a particular interest in gardens that he 
brought to the Commission? 

Not that | was ever aware. Other than what I'd call a 
serious de facto interest. ... when he set up his business, 
Merchant Builders, not only did he get the very best 
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and activities. 


Phone: 0419 977 703 


a the AGHS national Oral history 
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4 . 7 | | 
Staff retreat at David Yencken’s holiday house, Baronda, now part of 


the NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service estate: 
Max Bourke, bottom right and David Yencken centre top. 


architects going around in Melbourne ... to do the design of 
the houses, but he got Ellis Stones to do the garden design. 
...90me of those gardens are now ... important historic 
gardens. [he standard Merchant Builders house had a pretty 
impressive package of design, both the building and the garden. 
... | doubt if David ever got his fingernails dirty, | never saw 
him digging in a garden but he was always interested tn It. 


Some of these things [about advocacy] you've touched on are 
about what the Garden History Society does. 

While doing my Diplome Superieur at the College of Europe, 
Bruges, | wrote ... a sort of history of the conservation 
movement in the western democracies. | looked at the 
origins of it, and In fact nearly all of the advocacy movements 
going right back to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings as tt was called (SPAB created by William Morris) 

... because of the way in which an architect called George 
Gilbert, later Sir George Gilbert Scott, roamed around the 
countryside converting ... Norman buildings into Gothic 
revival buildings ... 

[VV Jhen Morris got sufficiently angry and letters poured into 
The Times, ..., he started SPAB ... He said if they were a 
Norman building, they should be kept as a Norman building, 
not converted by George Gilbert Scott into a |9th century 
Gothic building. Gilbert Scott's famous reply to this when 
pressed by The Times was, VVell, if the Normans had known 
how to design Gothic buildings, I’m sure that's what they 
would have done ... 


That was all started because people, | suppose they werent 
nationally angry about the whole of the British coastline or 

whatever, but they were about that one building or another 
building or an area ... for the most part, conservation issues 

started in neighbourhoods. 


Thanks to interviewer Roslyn Burge and others from AGHS's 
national oral history program, this is one of many interviews now 
accessible online as a transcript and recoraing at: https://www. 
gardenhistorysociety.org.au/publications/max-bourke-am/ 


The Australian Garden History Society promotes awareness and conservation of 
significant gardens and cultural landscapes through engagement, research, advocacy 


| www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au 


